SERMON XIX. 


THE SACREDNESS OF DEATH. 

Et pro eis ego sanctifico me ipsum, ut sint et ipsi sanctificati in veritate . 

And for them do I sanctify Myself, that they also may be 
sanctified in truth. 

(Words taken from the r7th verse of the 19th chapter of St. John’s Gospel.) 


I. 

What does our Lord mean, when He speaks of 
sanctifying Himself, that those whom He loves so 
much may be sanctified in truth ? We can under¬ 
stand easily enough how His followers and children 
can be sanctified through Him in truth, because it 
is through Him and from Him that all grace pro¬ 
ceeds: “ He was full of grace and truth, and of His 
fulness we have all received,” and He it is Who 
sends us the Holy Ghost Himself, the Sanctifier, to 
dwell in our hearts. That is easy enough—but how 
does our Lord sanctify Himself? He uses the word 
sanctify, as we are told by the holy writers of the 
Church, in the sense in which it occurs elsewhere 
in Sacred Scripture, of the sacrifice of Himself in 
death. More than once in Sacred Scripture does it 
bear this meaning, signifying that death consecrates, 
as. it were, what it touches, and consecrates it to 
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God, the Author and Master of human life. Thus 
in the Old Testament all the first-born of Israel are 
said to be sanctified to the Lord, by which is meant 
that they belong in a special manner to God, Who 
had taken them as His own portion when He slew 
all the first-born in the land of Egypt, and it was 
in consequence and in acknowledgment of this 
sanctification that all the first-born of the chosen 
people, our Lord among them, as the First-born of 
His Mother, were to be presented in the Temple, 
and a ransom paid for them by sacrifice, in order, 
as it were, to buy their lives back from God . 1 Our 
Lord, then, speaks of His Death as a kind of sancti¬ 
fication or consecration, not that anything in life or 
death could make Him holier, Who was the Source 
of all holiness, the ineffably Holy One with all the 
Holiness of the Divine Nature, but that it was a 
sacrifice of His life to the Father, and as such a 
consecration. Now this, dear brethren, is not con¬ 
fined to our Lord. What He has done in particular 
to hallow and consecrate all Christian deaths, is a 
part of this great subject which I reserve now for 
a future discourse. But setting that aside for the 
moment, I say that death in itself, that all deaths, 
have by the decree of God this sacred and conse¬ 
crating character, and it is of this that I shall speak 
to-day. I find this set forth by the Church in one 
of the hymns which she puts into the mouths of 
her ministers in the daily Office, when, at the ninth 
hour, when the day has turned to its decline and 
the shades of evening draw on, she bids them say, 

1 Exodus xiii. 2, 14, 15. 

Y 
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Largire lumen vespere. 

Quo vita nunquam decidat , 

Sed prcemitim mortis sacrce 
Perennis instet gloria. 

Grant us light at eventide, 

That our life may still abide, 

And, a sacred dying’s'meed, 

Endless glory may succeed. 

A sacred death! This may have, as the Church 
tells us, so great a value in the sight of God that it 
may purchase, as it meeds, an eternal glory! Death, 
then, is not only a great thing, but it is a religious 
act, a sacred thing, it is something which is conse¬ 
crated, something which belongs to God. 

You will say to me perhaps, my brethren, that 
life is a sacred thing as well as death—that “ whether 
we live, we live to the Lord ; or whether we die, we 
die to the Lord ,” 1 that “whether we eat or drink 
or whatever we do, we are to do all things in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ .” 2 Certainly—and 
I say that good Christians who live in this way, 
who look to God and behold Him Who is invisible, 
;as St. Paul says, in all the actions of their daily 
life, they are preparing themselves by a sacred life 
for a sacred death. They will be the first to under¬ 
stand how great is the truth of the sacredness of 
death. And I say further, that this truth is so 
deeply imprinted on the natural religiousness and 
conscience and instinct of man, that even those 
who live in such a way that they cannot be said to 
recognize the sacred character of life, even those do 
acknowledge that death is solemn and sacred. The 
1 Romans xiv. 8. 2 I Cor. x. 31. 
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anticipation of death, of the approach of death, 
hushes them and saddens them and makes them 
almost worshippers. Strife is at an end; the loud 
tongues of slander, reproach, cavil, criticism, are 
silenced ; no one cares to revile, to insult, to speak 
against the dead. The presence of death chases 
away frivolity and worldly gaiety, the dance, the 
song, the whirl and reel of dissipation; even the 
schemes of vice and crime, the plottings of debau¬ 
chery, the cravings of lust, are paralyzed when 
death is near, for death sends into the soul a gleam 
of cold clear light which seems to fall from the eye 
of a Master, and a Judge, and a God. 


11. 

The first element, if I may so say, in the character 
of anything that we call sacred, is that it is set apart, 
withdrawn from common use and common life, and 
made to belong to God alone. Now let us see how 
this idea applies to death. Death belongs to Him, 
because it is the end and cessation of life. He 
alone can give life, He alone can take it away. It 
is true that death follows naturally on certain causes 
which are allowed by Him to have the power of 
ending life. But no one may put these causes into 
operation but Himself. It is a sin against God to 
take away human life, even our own. God gives 
to society, for its own protection and for justice, the 
power of doing this, whether in the administration 
of justice or in lawful war. But outside this per¬ 
mission it is a crime. And if man has the right 
and power to take away even the lower life of the 
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inferior animals, it is because man is made by God 
the lord of this lower world. Death then belongs 
to God alone, and when it comes to us in what is 
called the course of nature or providence, whether 
it is by slow decay or rapid disease or accident as 
it is called, it is the act of God putting an end, then 
and there, to a human life. Thus death is most 
truly described by the common language of simple 
Christians, when they say that God has taken away 
this or that person, or this or that soul is gone to 
God. The Scriptural descriptions of death are so 
many beautiful images—“ The silver cord is broken, 
and the golden fillet shrinks back, and the pitcher 
is crushed at the fountain, and the wheel is broken 
upon the cistern, and the dust returns into the earth, 
from whence it was, and the spirit returns to God 
Who gave it .” 1 

Here again is another element in our notions of 
sacredness, the element of the presence and nearness 
of God. It is at the moment of death that God 
and man meet for the first time. I do not mean 
that God is not always and everywhere present, that 
we are not encompassed, as it were, by Him all our 
lives, and that He is not always present in the very 
innermost shrine of our souls. In Him we live, and 
move, and are. But the veils of sense hide our God 
from us. We are as blind men groping after Him; 
we hear of Him, we are told of Him, we trace Him 
in His marks and His footprints, but we do not 
see Him. This it is that holy Job says of himself, 
which thus comes true of all of us, the foolish, the 
1 Eccles. xii. 6, 7. 
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thoughtless, the slave of the world and of sin, as 
well as of the saint and the innocent: “ With the 
hearing of the ear I have heard Thee, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee, therefore I reprehend myself, 
and do penance in dust and ashes .” 1 Then it is 
that all men are like those favoured saints of old, 
who have had some special vision or intercourse 
with God—as when Moses in the wilderness “ hid 
his face, for he durst not look on God” 2 —or when 
Elias in the cave of Horeb, after the wind and 
earthquake and fire had passed, heard “the whist¬ 
ling of a gentle air, and covered his face with a 
mantle, and stood at the entering in of the cave ” 
to hear the words of God . 3 Or rather, even those 
terrible and thrilling manifestations of God were 
but representations, they were the work of angels 
who were in the place of God. But at the moment 
of death, not saints alone but sinners, all of us, 
whatever our spiritual state, whatever the condition 
of our conscience, we are to stand in the presence 
of God, with no bodily veil or cloud between the 
soul and God Who gave it! And so, my brethren, 
whatever reason we have for holding certain times 
or certain places sacred in our life, those same 
reasons apply with far greater force to the moment 
of death. We call the times or the places of prayer 
sacred, or the temples in which God dwells in His 
Sacramental Presence, and in which we meet to 
celebrate the Holy Mysteries, and to pray and 
praise God together, or to listen to His words, or 
to receive the sacraments—these are all very sacred 
1 Job xlii. 5, 6. 2 Exodus iii. 6. 3 3 Kings xix. 13. 
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and holy, but not less sacred and holy in its way is 
the moment of death. And the sacredness of death 
is more awful and solemn and subduing, because 
then we are alone with God. Solitude itself is 
sometimes appalling and frightening, especially 
when we feel ourselves absolutely alone, and 
without human help or companionship in the dead 
of the night, or in some great scene of nature, or 
with the stars above us, but that awful sacred lone¬ 
liness of death is the most solemn of all. No doubt 
we hope to be aided then, we hope to have the 
sacraments of the Church, and the priests of the 
Church, and the prayers of our friends, and the help 
of the angels and saints, and of Mary the Mother of 
God—but still we shall die alone, we shall wake up 
alone in the presence of God, we and no one else, 
not our nearest and dearest. We all have to give 
an account to our Judge, one by one, of all that we 
have said and thought and done from the first 
moment of our lives. At the moment of death 
we meet our God, we give in our accounts then, 
and we await His award. 

hi. 

But I am not now speaking of Judgment, but of 
death in itself. And so I shall not go on to enhance 
the sacredness of death by the consideration of the 
great account which is required and rendered then. 
The end of life and of the time of our probation 
would in any case have brought us to the moment 
of our judgment, but I am speaking of death as it is, 
death that came into the world through sin and by 
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the envy of the devil, not as it might have been, 
or as the end of life might have been, if the state of 
innocence had lasted and if man had never been 
chased out of Paradise. But even then, there would 
have been Judgment. And now, looking at death as 
it is, as it is the penalty inflicted on a fallen race 
for sin, I find two other elements of a sacred 
character in it which will be enough to occupy our 
thoughts for the rest of our time to-day. We have 
seen that death is sacred, inasmuch as it belongs in 
an especial manner to God, and inasmuch as it 
brings us close to God, and into the very presence 
of God, in a way of which we have no other experi¬ 
ence. And now further, death is a sacred thing, 
because it gives great glory to God, and because it 
is a great instance and exercise of His justice. 

You may remember, dear brethren, the words of 
the blessed Evangelist St.John, when he is speaking 
of that tenderly loving prediction made to his friend 
St. Peter by our Lord, after He had in that solemn 
manner given to him the charge to feed His lambs 
and feed His sheep. Our Lord then predicted to 
St. Peter the manner of his future martyrdom, 
almost describing the crucifixion he was to undergo 
at Rome for the faith and service of his Lord, and 
St.John then says of our Lord: “This He said, 
signifying by what death he should glorify God .” 1 
He does not say, you see, signifying that he should 
glorify God by his death, but by what particular 
kind of death he should glorify God. And the 
words of St. John imply that all Christian deaths 
1 St. John xxi. 19. 
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glorify God, and that it is not a question whether 
we shall glorify God by death, but only by what 
special kind of death we shall give Him glory. It 
is not, then, the privilege of apostles and martyrs 
and other saints, to glorify God by their deaths—all 
deaths give glory to God, and in this truth lies 
another element of their sacred character. How is 
this ? It is because death in itself, and as that 
which every human soul must pass through at the 
end of its life, is a great vindicator of the rights of 
God against what is rebellious against Him, and a 
great vindicator of the truth of God against what 
belies Him and questions Him—as holy David says 
in his Psalm of Penance, Ut justificeris in sermonibus 
tuis, et vincas cum judicaris —“ That Thou mayest be 
justified in Thy words, and mayest overcome when 
Thou art judged .” 1 

Before man sinned, the warning went forth, 
which Satan persuaded him to disregard, “ In the 
day in which thou eatest thereof, thou shall die,” 
and the tempter said, “Ye shall not surely die.” 
Now the truthfulness of God and the mendacity of 
the father of lies require that the word should come 
true, and that every man should die. And every 
single death of a child of Adam, of the babe of an 
hour of life, or of the aged sinner of a century, 
testifies to the truth of God and the falsehood of 
Satan. But again, when man chose to sin, he 
^rebelled against his Lord, and from that moment 
fiae beautiful Kingdom of God which He had made 
lair Himself in man became a Kingdom divided 

1 Psalm 1 . 6 . 
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against itself, a scene of rebellion and discord and 
warfare against God. Pride rose up to defy God. 
Sensuality broke loose, and degraded and debased 
and defiled the nature which He had made pure 
and upright. Avarice, selfishness, greed of temporal 
goods hardened, perverted, blinded man, and bent 
him down. Charity was extinguished, anger and 
cruelty were raised in its place. These are the 
enemies of God in man, and in death God acts like 
a great King, Who by a single word or touch 
tumbles in the dust all who have lifted themselves 
up against Him. The soul has sinned against Him, 
by the use it has made of the body, of the objects 
of sense, of the world in which it was set to serve 
Him. The soul itself is indestructible, but at the 
moment of death it undergoes a complete humilia¬ 
tion before the majesty of God. All human pride 
is brought to nothing, and those things which have 
been the instruments or the occasions of sin are 
reduced to dust. The world of sense vanishes. 
The strength of the mighty, the wealth of the rich, 
the greatness of noble race, knowledge, or talent, or 
power, or beauty, or grace, or excellence of any kind 
of which our poor human nature can plume itself—all 
are cast down and come to dust at the foot-stool of 
the throne of God. The moment which brings the 
soul into His presence puts an end to all false great¬ 
ness, to all pretences and shams and impostures. 
All become nothing, emptiness, vanity, corruption, 
in His presence. Men may make even gods in this 
life of money, or pleasure, or power—and when the 
touch of death comes, these idols which they have 
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worshipped are broken to pieces before them. The 
flesh which has been indulged, is chastised by 
falling to dust and becoming food for worms, and 
all things else that men have delighted in and set 
their hearts upon are annihilated. The slave of 
avarice becomes poor, naked, miserable, and has to 
leave all his goods and possessions. The justice 
of God falls on everything which has been His 
enemy in the soul of man, everything that has been 
set up in His place, everything for the sake of 
which His law has been forsaken and His rights 
despised. You may remember how, in one of His 
parables, our Lord describes the King who returns 
from a far country to take account of his servants, 
and how He makes him say, “ As for those mine 
enemies, who would not have me reign over them, 
bring them in hither and kill them before me .” 1 
This is what takes place at death. All on which 
execution is then done has been the enemy of God. 
The soul may have served God, and if it has, the 
world of sense, and the body, and all that it has 
possessed and used, have been the instruments of 
its service. But still they have been instruments 
which have had to be conquered, they have been 
the home of every evil inclination, every low 
appetite, and it is for the justice of God that they 
should be destroyed. 

But, my brethren, this leads us to another point 
in what I call the sacredness of death, which is more 
consoling and more encouraging to us. No doubt 
if we love God, as the angels love God, it must be 

1 St. Luke xix. 27. 
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a joy to us to see His justice satisfied, to see His 
truthfulness proved, to see Him glorified by the 
confusion of whatever has gainsaid Him, or the 
humiliation of whatever has raised itself up in proud 
rebellion against Him. In this sense we may imagine 
them to rejoice in the physical calamities which are 
inflicted from time to time on God’s enemies, nay, 
even in the destruction of the whole world which is 
to close the history of man, and to usher in the 
new heaven and new earth unsullied, unstained by 
iniquity. In this sense we may say that the angels 
rejoice for His sake at the sight of death, as the 
loyal subjects and children of the great King, at the 
vindication of His authority and the punishment of 
His enemies. Yes, but the angels have not to die 
themselves, and yet there have been saints who 
have said that the angels, if they could form a wish 
against the arrangements of His will, might even 
wish that they were able to taste of death in 
order that they might honour God thereby. Now, 
what is denied to the angels is the necessity of 
nature to us. Take then, as this last feature about 
death which makes it so sacred, if we understand it 
as we ought, that although we cannot avoid it, 
although it comes to those who shun it and flee 
from it, as well as to those who court it, still, such 
is the goodness of God, we have the power of accept¬ 
ing it, or making it voluntary, and so meritorious 
and most acceptable and pleasing to God. Our 
Lord said of His own life , 1 “No man taketh it away 
from Me, but I lay it down of Myself, I have power 
1 St. John x. 18. 
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to lay it .down and to take it up again.” We 
cannot say this—and yet we can do in this, as in 
everything that happens to us by the will and 
providence of God, we can make it as much an act 
of our own will as if it depended on ourselves. And 
by doing this, we can share, in our poor and humble 
way, that perfect sacrifice of Himself into the hands 
of His Father which our Lord made at His own 
Death. Did He not say in the Garden, “ Father, if 
it be possible let this chalice pass from Me,” as if 
to let us see that He too chose to take up and share 
that natural reluctance and shrinking from death 
which any one of us may feel? And did He not 
say after that, “Not My will but Thine be done,” 
as if to teach us to overcome the shrinkings of the 
flesh by the vigour of the spirit, and place ourselves 
unreservedly in the hands of His Father? And on 
that surrender of our Lord, my brethren, are 
founded the holy and willing deaths of all His true 
children. 

I do not speak of the martyrs alone, or of the 
saints. God, the Master of life and death, some¬ 
times takes weak men and women like ourselves. 
He has taken them from all ranks and ages and 
conditions, and without requiring in them before¬ 
hand any consummate sanctity, but simply Christian 
faith, and then He has put them to the test, to 
confess their faith under pain of mortal sin, and by 
confessing it, to suffer excruciating tortures and to 
die. This sacrifice, which He has actually exacted 
of some, He might exact of all, just as the service 
of the country may require the sacrifice of the life 
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of every single soldier in the ranks as it does actually 
require the sacrifice of the life of many. But what 
God does not actually require of us, though He 
might, that it is our wisdom voluntarily to offer to 
Him, and we do by accepting our death when¬ 
ever it comes, and however it comes, willingly, and 
making it a free sacrifice to Him in perfect con¬ 
formity to His holy will. Then indeed death is 
made a sacred thing, it is not merely sacred in itself 
and independently of us; in all those ways of which 
we have been speaking, it becomes an act of worship 
and of .religion, it gives glory to God by this beautiful 
act of submission, of resignation, of love for Him 
and His glory, by which it is accompanied. We 
are not all priests, we are not all ministers of the 
altar, we are not all called to the life-long martyrdom 
of consecration to God by vow in an apostolic and 
penitential life. No, but once at least in our 
existence we may make ourselves priests, and 
martyrs, and confessors, and consecrated to God, 
when the time comes for us to pass out of this 
world, and we rise up, as Abraham did, in the 
strength of faith, and take our life and being in our 
hands, as he took his one child Isaac, and present 
ourselves on the holy mountain of sacrifice, ready to 
give up our life for His glory, bidding Him take 
back what is His own, rejoicing in the triumph 
of His glory, in the destruction of all that has 
rebelled against Him, in the humiliation of the 
proud human flesh, in the reducing to dust of all 
that has hindered His perfect service in the exist¬ 
ence of His creature. 
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This is the holiest and most blessed sacrifice of 
which our poor humanity is capable. It requires 
no priestly unction, no apostolic mission, no religious 
consecration, no martyr’s vocation. Yes, and so 
meritorious is it, so full of love and of conformity 
and of imitation of our Lord, that I do not fear to 
say that such a death may be made so sacred as 
to have a marvellous power of expiation from the 
Sacrifice of our Lord. In the old Christian times, 
when religion penetrated every department and 
corner of life, it used to be considered that those 
who died by the hand of justice, with all the spiritual 
aids which religious charity could provide, wiped 
away, by that involuntary sacrifice, the guilt of the 
crime for which they suffered, and died holy deaths. 
The place of execution, the act of execution itself, 
both were considered holy. And no doubt it has 
often been true that such sufferers, when they have 
been perfectly contrite and resigned and submissive 
in their suffering, may have been heirs of the crown 
of that blessed penitent who hung by our Lord’s 
side and said, “ Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy Kingdom,” and who heard those 
gracious words, “ This day thou shalt be with Me 
in Paradise.” The death-bed of every Christian is 
the place of solemn submission to God’s justice, and 
all who render up their souls to God may do that 
last act of their lives with faith, hope, confession, and 
contrition, and resignation, and love, before which 
the gates of Paradise will roll back at once, through 
the merits of Him Who has tasted death for all men. 
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IV. 

Let us sum up in a few words, dear brethren, 
what I have now said, in such a way as to make it 
as practically useful to us as possible. We have 
seen that our Lord speaks of His own Death as a 
sanctification or a consecration, and we have endea¬ 
voured to trace out how the same character may 
belong to all Christian deaths. And if it be true, 
in the first place, that death is sacred because it 
brings us for the first time face to face with God, 
alone with God, without veil or cloud between Him 
and us—does not this truth shed a light upon all our 
lives, each moment of which leads us up to death ? 
Does it not show us that we do not understand life 
truly, and our relation to God truly, unless our life 
is really led with God alone ?—unless, within all the 
outward show and stir and bustle and strife of life, 
our hearts and souls and minds are fixed on Him 
as the one centre and end of our being, as Him to 
Whom we belong, Whose eye at all moments 
watches us, reading all our thoughts, understanding 
all our aims ? My brethren, that one truth will 
make you like the saints. 

And again, we have considered the further truth, 
that death gives glory to God, because it vindicates 
His truthfulness, it asserts His dominion, it chastises 
and destroys that which has been rebellious against 
Him in His Kingdom. It is a great triumph of His 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil; it puts down 
pride, and reduces to dust anger, avarice, sensuality. 
And what is the import of this truth, but that death 
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must be dreadful to those who are on the side of 
these enemies of His glory, but that it can have 
nothing dreadful at all to those who are the friends 
of His glory ? The sting of death, as St. Paul says, 
is sin—and where sin is not, there the sting of death 
is not. Then, brethren, even for our own happiness 
and peace in this world and in the next, this life 
of faith and hope and charity, the life of self¬ 
conquest and virtue and purity and detachment and 
humility, is the life of blessedness; and if we so live 
now that God may be glorified in our lives, it will be 
nothing but the crown of our happiness that He is 
to be glorified in our deaths. 

And lastly, as we have seen that death may be 
willingly accepted and embraced, and that when we 
accept and embrace it we have an opportunity of 
winning from God the very highest graces, such as 
those which make the words true, “ Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His saints;” and 
that this is true, not of what we call heroic deaths 
only, or rather, every Christian death may be made 
heroic by the exercise of the virtues belonging to 
that blessed moment which is the end and crown 
of life—my brethren, what is the lesson of this truth, 
but that we should strive and pray for ourselves, 
and others, that we may have intelligence to see all 
the opportunities which are offered us, and grace and 
will to use them ? This I take to be one true reason 
why God so constantly warns us of death, and yet 
leaves it uncertain, and why we are so continually 
urged by the Church to prepare ourselves for that 
last moment. It is not only that we may be in a 
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state of grace when we come to die, that we may 
persevere to the end in the faith and the service of 
God. That is an ineffable grace, but it is not all. 
Our Lord would have us miss no beauty, no perfec¬ 
tion of virtue, of which life and death are capable. 
And so we may take this third truth and apply it 
thus. As from the sacredness and loneliness of 
death we learn to live in God’s presence, as from 
the consideration of the glory which death gives to 
Him we learn to mortify ourselves in the practice 
of virtue, so also, from the thought of the sanctity 
of which death is capable, we may learn to practise 
ourselves in heroic and special exercises of resigna¬ 
tion, humility, mortification, and charity, such as 
may make our death most precious and most holy. 


z 



SERMON XX. 


THE HAPPINESS OF DEATH. 

Mihi enim vivere Christus est, et tnori lucrum. 

To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 

(Words taken from the 21st verse of the 1st chapter of the Epistle to the 
Philippians.) 


I. 

I have had to speak to you, my brethren, about 
those features of death which give to it its greatness 
and its character of sacredness. And now, that we 
come to the subject of its happiness, that character 
of death may be said to be already partly proved by 
what we have already considered concerning it. For 
if death be great in what it reveals to us of God, 
if it be great in itself, in its nature, as the end of 
life and the beginning of eternity, in its power of 
dispelling illusions, in its revelation of truths, in its 
effect upon us, as is shown in the effect of even the 
constant thought of it—then it cannot surely be in 
itself an unhappy thing to die. Again, if death be 
a sacred thing, if it belongs to God, if it is an 
approach to God, a going to God, putting us face 
to face and alone with God, if it glorifies God, if it 
does honour to His justice and vindicates His truth 
and humbles His enemies, and much more, if it 
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gives us an opportunity of making to Him the most 
perfect sacrifice, and paying to Him the most 
complete homage to our own immense gain—then 
also, if all these things are true, it must be a happy 
thing to die, it must be a gain to die. 

Of course it requires Christian faith and Christian 
hope to die happily. Of course death cannot have 
any magic charm to destroy the mischief that a soul 
may have been heaping up during a long life, death 
cannot alter the great eternal truths, or our relation 
to them, it cannot silence the voice of conscience, or 
still the pangs of self-reproach, it cannot cancel the 
past, at least it cannot of itself cancel the past, and 
so it cannot change the influence of the past on 
the future, it cannot make the Holy of holies love 
wickedness, it cannot give peace to the soul which 
is at war with its Maker and itself. It cannot be a 
happiness, except in a relative sense, to die, when 
death seals the sentence of a miserable eternity. 
The happiness and the gain of death, as we see in 
the words of St. Paul, are for those who can say 
with him, “To me to live is Christ.” And yet, 
before we pass on to this our main object, there 
are some remarks to be made, even on the deaths 
of the wicked, which show us at least that God 
does not act with them simply, as it were, out of 
vindictiveness when He takes them from this world, 
but that, even then, He is not unmindful of mercy. 

Death is certainly a happy thing to the just, and 
its happiness to the just and holy is proved abund¬ 
antly by what we have already seen. For those are 
the persons who are able to avail themselves the 
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most fruitfully and faithfully of the good counsel of 
God in bringing them to the hour of death. Death 
is to them their greatest opportunity, and therefore 
it is happy. I shall speak a little more before I 
close as to the other reasons for which it is true to- 
say that death is happy indeed to the saints—and 
when I say it is happy to the saints, I mean to all 
those who love God and live in His grace, though 
they are simple, ordinary Christians, as we term 
them, men and women who have not been called to 
leave the world, or practise the Evangelical Counsels, 
or live that high and hard life, as it seems, which 
looks to so many as a kind of living death. Death 
is a happy moment on many accounts for the simple 
Christian soul who has walked in humility and 
peace along the path of the Commandments. But 
there is yet another thing to be said about the 
goodness of death, as it is administered by God in 
His particular providence, and this is, that even to 
the enemies of God death may have a merciful 
character, as we say that God is merciful when He 
punishes less than men deserves, or when He 
keeps them from sins which otherwise they would 
commit, or takes away the occasions and powers- 
which they would abuse, or when He waits a very 
long time for their penitence, which never comes. 
For mercy may be shown in punishing lightly 
as well as in forgiving or rewarding, in alleviating 
chastisement as well as in taking it away, and in 
this sense it is true that death may be a sentence of 
anger, tempered by mercy, even to the enemies of 
God. 
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II. 

We are told in Scripture that God made man 
immortal, in His own image and likeness, and that 
it was by envy of the devil that death entered into 
the world. This does not mean that man had a 
natural gift of immortality, but that he was capable 
of living indefinitely, until the time came for his trial 
to be accomplished, and then he would have passed 
into that other state of existence which is to be his 
for ever, without that dissolution and corruption and 
misery which we call death. And the means by 
which this continual existence of man was preserved, 
was, as the Fathers tell us, the Tree of Life. Thus 
as long as his life was innocent, it was happy, but 
as soon as he lost his innocence, he became miser¬ 
able. Now to perpetuate the miserable existence of 
a sinner, in the sense in which it would have been 
perpetuated if death had not intervened, would be 
to multiply sin, to perpetuate unhappiness, and to 
prepare an immense accumulation of guilt for the 
future punishment of God. And so some of the 
Fathers tell us, death was a merciful invention of 
God, at the same time that it was a decree of His 
justice. And man was driven from Paradise, as we 
are told in Scripture, lest he should put forth his 
hand as before, and eat of the Tree of Life and live 
for ever. One worst part of the condition of the 
fallen angels is that they cannot die. And even 
with us, surely a sinful life, a life at war with God 
and with our conscience, is a true misery, an 
anticipation of Hell, and surely it is a mercy and 
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not a scourge that such a life should be cut short. 
The Scripture tells us again of some of the saints of 
God : “ He was taken away lest wickedness should 
alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul. 
For the bewitching of vanity obscureth good things, 
and the wandering of concupiscence overturneth the 
innocent mind .” 1 And if that be true of the saints, 
and if it be true, as is implied in the passage, that 
God foresees how this or that person, who is now 
dear to Him, will, if he lives longer, fall away, it 
must also be true that many sinners may be cut off 
by death, when God knows that if they lived longer 
they would offend Him more. And as it is the 
mercy of God, in the case of the just who are 
snatched away while yet undefiled, which saves them, 
as it were, from themselves, so it is the mercy of 
God, in the case of the wicked, who, if they live, 
will be still more wicked, which saves them from 
themselves. And in this way we come to see how 
that may be true which some of the saints of 
God have said concerning His providence in death, 
that every one, even the sinner, is called away 
by death when it is better for him to die than to 
live. 

And if there may be in this way an exercise of 
mercy, even in the death of the impenitent, to the 
impenitent themselves, much more clear is it that 
the decree of death is a merciful decree for the 
human race in general since the Fall. For as it is, 
the world is intensely wicked. As it is, the fear of 
God, the voice of conscience, the danger of death, 

1 Wisdom iv. u, 12. 
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all the terrors of God’s justice and all the pleadings 
of His grace, have little enough power to check even 
enormous sins—general depravity, the mad revellings 
of sensuality, cruelty, tyranny, pride, the oppression 
of the weak, the grinding down of the poor, the 
hard treatment of those who are unable to help 
themselves in this life. If there were no such 
decree as that of death, the struggle of life would 
be lar more intolerable than it is, and the greatest 
support of conscience, the one great daily inter¬ 
ference of God which reminds men what they are, 
that dust they are, and unto dust they must return, 
the one great leveller and equalizer of all under the 
varieties of human conditions, would be swept away. 
If the merciful law of death could be abolished and 
abrogated, the world would become ten times more 
the ante-chamber of Hell than it is. 

in. 

But, my brethren, our business this afternoon is 
not with speculation as to the degree in which it 
may be for the comparative happiness, or the lesser 
unhappiness, of the enemies of God, or this poor 
world over which Satan has had so much power, 
that the decree of death should fall on this or that 
person, or, in its turn, on the whole race, generation 
after generation. Our business is with those who 
have the faith and the hope of Christians, and we 
have to see how to them death may not only be an 
occasion of great thoughts and actions, a sacred holy 
time, when they may give great glory to God, and 
add immensely to their own eternal reward, but 
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also a happy time, a time of peace and content and 
rejoicing and exultation. And here again, we may 
say, our Lord has begun the lesson for us, and if I 
were to choose a part of Scripture which might be 
read over and over again by those who wish to live 
in the light, as I may so call it, of a good and happy 
and holy death, next to His Sacred Passion, I 
shonld choose those chapters in the Gospel of 
St. John which contain the long discourse of our 
Lord to His Apostles after the Last Supper and 
before He had led them forth to the Garden of 
Gethsemani. No sooner is the execution of the 
treason of Judas certain, no sooner is the door closed 
upon the traitor himself, whom our Lord sent out so 
mercifully, hiding from all the rest the wickedness 
which he was meditating, while at the same time 
He was most tenderly and patiently warning him 
again and again—Judas is no sooner gone forth into 
the night, as St.John tells us, than our Lord breaks 
out as into a strain of joy. “ Now is the Son of 
Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him. If 
God is glorified in Him, God also will glorify Him 
in Himself, and immediately will He glorify Him.” 
And all through that tender discourse He hardly 
mentions death, though the thought is ever in His 
mind. He speaks once or twice of His suffering, 
but His usual word for what He is going to do is 
that He is going to His Father, and going before 
them to prepare a place for them. “I go to My 
Father, I go to My Father, I came forth from the 
Father and am come into the world, again, I 
leave the world, and go to the Father.” The words 
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come over and over again, like a sweet phrase in 
some solemn strain of music, and in that simple 
truth that death is a going to the Father, there 
is contained for us a whole mine and treasure of 
happiness. 

And it is not our Lord only Whom we have for 
our teacher as to the thoughts which should occupy 
us when we feel death at hand,—which it always 
is to the prudent sensible Christian, always near, 
always approaching, a familiar thought, and because 
it is familiar, a thought full of intense peace and 
joy—it is not only Jesus Christ, Who pours Himself 
out in love and rejoicing for our sakes at the near 
approach of His passage to His Father, but, so it 
is ordained in His goodness, all the rays of light 
and consolation which stream from His counten¬ 
ance, respecting this or other parts of the Christian 
course in which we are to follow Him, all are caught 
and reflected to us again, as in a glass, in the 
writings of His Apostles, and especially of St. Paul. 
And if I were asked, again, to name a part of the 
Apostolic writings which might be put by the side 
of those chapters of St.John of which I have been 
speaking, I should take the Epistles of the blessed 
Apostle which he wrote when he was himself 
expecting death. St. Paul is a man whose character 
shines out of every page he writes, he is always 
overflowing with affectionateness and sympathy, 
open, vigorous, even impetuous, frank, generous, 
full of brightness and happiness, even when he has 
to speak of matters of discouragement or reproof, 
and infinitely tender, noble, considerate, delicate. 
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He was twice, at different times, almost under the 
sentence of death at Rome, and his life each time 
was absolutely at the mercy of that cruel Roman 
Emperor whose name has survived as a synonym for 
wantonness and maliciousness in cruelty beyond all 
compare. The first time St. Paul was spared for 
further labours and sufferings for the Church, and it 
was during this captivity that he wrote the Epistles 
to the Philippians, the Ephesians, the Colossians, 
and Philemon. The last time he saw that he was 
not to escape, and it was then that he wrote his 
Epistles to his dear child in Christ, St. Timothy, and 
perhaps to St. Titus also. In all these Epistles there 
is a strain of solemn joy and intense happiness at 
the prospect of death, which seems to be given us 
by God in Sacred Scripture that we may learn what 
is the Apostolic and Christian spirit at the approach 
of death. 

The text is taken from one of the letters which 
St. Paul wrote during his first captivity. He speaks 
of the uncertainty of his lot, but of his resolution 
that whether in life or death he will be a faithful 
servant of his Lord. “ I know,” he says, “that this 
shall fall out to me unto salvation, through your 
prayers, and the supply of the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
according to my expectation and hope, that in 
nothing shall I be confounded, but with all con¬ 
fidence, as always, so now also shall Christ be 
magnified in my body, whether it be by life or by 
death.” Whether he lives or dies, it is immaterial, 
but it is his expectation and hope, which their 
prayers will obtain for him, by the grace of the Holy 
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Ghost, that he will magnify our Lord in his body, 
whether by life or death. “For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” His whole life is what 
it is by the grace and virtue of our Lord, as he says 
in another place, “ I live, but not I, Christ liveth in 
me.” His whole life is Christ, again, because the 
life and example of our Lord present the one pattern 
and model on which his life is shaped. And, again, 
his life is Christ, because the one end and object of 
all his thoughts and desires and actions is to make 
Christ known and to advance His Kingdom. What 
can be happier than that ? What can be happier 
and better than to live a life so heavenly, so Divine, 
so radiant with grace, so fruitful, so meritorious, so 
glorious to God ? We are told of apostolic men 
who have declared that if they had the choice 
between going at once to Heaven, secure of eternal 
happiness, on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
of labouring on in this world, for God’s glory in the 
salvation of souls, uncertain all the time of their 
own salvation, they would choose the last, trusting 
their sacrifice to their God, the Master and Lord 
for Whom they make it. St. Paul himself, at one 
time, as he says, was willing to be separated from 
God, an “anathema,” as far as such separation 
could be, for the sake of his brethren. And hence 
he says clearly, “To me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” He says, as if balancing the two 
alternatives, if he is to live in the flesh, “ this is to 
use the fruit of labour,” he will have the blessing 
and happiness and reward of further labours for 
Christ; but which he shall choose he knows not—he 
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is straitened between two, “having a desire to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ, a thing by far the 
better.” Thus, again, he cannot refrain from telling 
them that he thinks death better than life. “ But 
to abide still in the flesh is needful for you.” And, 
so far as he is concerned, he lets charity decide the 
choice. “ Having this confidence, I know that I 
shall abide and continue with you all, for your 
furtherance and joy of faith, that your rejoicing may 
abound in Christ Jesus for me by my coming to you 
again .” 1 In this case, then, the Apostle declares, as 
I have said, that it is better for him to remain and 
carry on still further the work which he has been 
doing for God. But, later on, at the time of his 
second imprisonment, that out of which there was to 
be no exit for him but death, he breaks out in those 
well known words to St.Timothy, “For I am even 
now ready to be sacrificed, and the time of my disso¬ 
lution is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. As to the 
rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which 
the Lord, the just Judge, will render to me in that 
day, and not only to me, but to them also that 
love His coming .” 2 Here, then, putting these two 
passages together, we have the reasoning, so to 
speak, on which St. Paul taught himself to love 
and desire death. And by examining this we shall 
be able to see in what consists the happiness of a 
Christian death. 


1 Philipp, i. 21 — 26 . 


3 2 Timothy iv. 6 — 8 . 
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IV. 

The motives which are contained in St. Paul’s 
words are divided by some holy writers in this three¬ 
fold way. First, they say, the Apostle is rejoiced at 
the prospect of death, because death, which he calls 
dissolution, is a deliverance from what he elsewhere 
calls the “body of this death,” that is, the cor¬ 
ruptible body in which we now live, with all its 
troubles, infirmities, pains, and ailments, and all the 
hindrances with which- it besets the soul. “ For the 
corruptible body,” says the Wise Man, “ is a load to 
the soul, and the earthly habitation presseth down 
the mind that museth on many things.” The body 
in which we live is marvellously made, but, after all, 
it is in our present existence often a prison and a 
house of bondage and even of torture, and among 
all its great capabilities there is none more striking 
than its capability of suffering. We begin to die as 
soon as we are born, a great part of our life is 
suffering and pain, and, the older we grow, the 
more do we rehearse our death, time after time. 
Again, another motive which may be assigned for 
welcoming death, is that it not only puts an end to 
our bodily miseries, but to our dangers, our tempta¬ 
tions, the life-long struggle between matter and 
spirit, reason and concupiscence, the lower and the 
higher parts of our nature; the continuance of which 
struggle implies our continual danger of sinning. 
And it is only foolish and thoughtless persons who 
can undervalue this danger, and who in consequence 
can think it a light blessing when it comes to an 
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end. The saints of God, though they are the 
persons who have had the largest experience of His 
goodness, who have known best the power of His 
grace, who have practised themselves the longest 
and the most successfully in resisting the devil and 
in conquering themselves, though they are thus the 
persons of all others who might be ready to despise 
all spiritual danger, as they despise all spiritual 
enemies when they are engaged in the work of God, 
the saints are the persons also who know best what 
are God’s rights, how severe is His holiness, how 
keen His judgments, and who therefore are always 
fearful of the danger of sin. They have such a 
horror of any offence of God, that the tidings of 
their release from the possibility of committing it 
cannot but be tidings of joy. 

There is a letter extant of one of the English 
Martyrs in our own days of persecution, a man full 
of apostolical zeal, a man who loved, as God gave 
such men in those days to love, the life of external 
misery which those then had to lead who worked 
for the Catholic Church in this country. He was a 
truly apostolic man, and yet he desired death for 
this very reason, that he might be safe not to 
offend God. “ If you really love God,” he said, 
“ nothing can be so dreadful to you as even the 
least offence against His Divine Majesty. You 
would desire nothing in the world so much, as 
some security that you would never offend Him 
more. And as there can be no such security in 
this life, surely you will say with the Psalmist, 
Heu mihi, quia incolatus metis prolongatus est! 
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Yes,” he said, “ it is a great thing to labour for 
the love of God, to undergo sufferings and tortures. 
It is a great thing to gain souls, it is a great thing 
to live on in religion with a perpetual victory over 
yourself, but, if all these things cannot be done 
without my offending God, I would rather leave 
them all and die quickly, than do all these great 
things with the slightest daily fault against my 
God. For it is better that the world should go to 
ruin, than that God should be offended.” That is 
the martyr’s deliberate view about the danger of sin 
for a man like himself; and then he goes on, in the 
same letter, to say what his wishes would be if he 
knew the will of God to be that he should not die. 
“ But,” he says, “ God knows my misery, and if He 
Who knows it chooses to prolong my life, and' to 
exercise me longer in this vale of misery, then let 
all come, toil, prisons, torments, the cross, the rack, 
the wheel, let all things come to me that can come— 
yes, rather, O my Lord Jesus, I pray that they may 
come, I pray by Thy Wounds, and by the sufferings 
of Thy saints, that this may be my lot from this 
moment at which I write to the end of my life. Let 
me be tortured, and cut to pieces, and scourged, and 
beaten, and racked. I refuse nothing, I embrace all, 
I will endure all, not that I, dust and ashes that I 
am, have strength enough for this, but because 
I can do all things in Thee, and nothing without 
Thee.” And yet a man, even of that courage, was 
desirous of death, simply that it might free him 
from the danger of sin. 

And there is yet a third motive to be assigned for 
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this desire of death, which rests on many a passage 
and hint in the writings of St. Paul. The motive is 
the desire to be freed not only from the miseries of 
the body, not only from the troubles and vexations 
and occasional disappointments of human life and of 
what we call the world. My brethren, I do not think 
it Christian to rail against the world, in the way in 
which satirists and cynics rail against it. There have 
been and are many gloomy, angry, self-centred, self- 
opinionated men, men of dark, saturnine, fretful, 
malignant minds, who find no occupation so con¬ 
genial as that of perpetual fault-finding with every¬ 
thing around them, and this temper and character 
sometimes infects half a generation, in consequence 
of the prominent influence of some poet or prophet 
of despair, sometimes it gives a tone to literature, 
especially newspaper literature, which is neither 
healthy nor Christian. These men are angry with 
God for making the world, and they are angry with 
all the world for not making gods of them. The 
Christian temper, even in the world, is that which 
we see in the writings of St. Paul of which I am 
speaking—cheerful, thankful, joyous, ever ready to 
find out, even in the human world as it is dashed 
and spoilt by sin, a thousand reflections of God’s 
goodness and beauty, a thousand provisions of His 
love, a thousand hints and promises of far better 
things which He has in store for us hereafter. But 
with all that, St. Paul says, “ If in this world only 
we have hope, of all men we are the most miserable,” 
and the general tone of Scripture and of the saints 
is to consider this world and this life in themselves 
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as shadowy, vain, false, as impostors, as deceivers, 
as liars, promising what they cannot perform, 
piercing the hand that leans upon them, kingdoms 
in which selfishness and covetousness and evil 
passions reign over the mass of men, systems in 
which nothing is good, nothing true, nothing capable 
of satisfying the needs and cravings of immortal 
souls. 

v. 

Such is not too dark a picture of this life, and it 
might be drawn .in darker lines than these, but this 
is enough. We have hearts and minds and instincts 
of love, yearnings for companionship, longings for 
unmixed and ineffable good, thoughts which must 
be fed, intellectual and spiritual cravings which 
madden us if they are never to be satisfied, and all 
these things are here without the objects which alone 
can satisfy them. If we grovel in the pleasures of 
sense, we find them begin with a momentary sweet¬ 
ness and end in a lasting pang. If we throw 
ourselves into the activity of temporal things, it is 
weariness and labour, and it ends in vexation. The 
bustle of the political world, the commercial world, 
the professional world, the world of gaiety and 
pleasure, the world of literature, and art, and science, 
the highest mental occupations apart from God as 
well as the lowest—what are they all in the end but 
restlessness and disappointment, the dashing our¬ 
selves against the bars of a cage, like a bird or beast 
in confinement, attempts to fly from ourselves and 
find the peace we have not ? Nay, I will say more. 
God has made us for the society of one another, and 
AA 
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there is no happiness in this world like that which 
we can find in the innocent and holy enjoyments 
which our love for the other open to us. But after 
all, there is a veil and a wall between us, our 
sympathies imperfect, our intelligence clouded, our 
communications inadequate—for there is only one 
Being Who can read our hearts, and that is our 
God. And I am speaking of death now as it comes 
to us in the present Providence under which we live, 
and so it is arranged, by God’s mercy, that even 
the partial happiness which we can have in the 
society of one another is dashed to pieces by losses, 
and estrangements, or separations, or bereavements, 
by the fleeting fickle instability even of what is best. 
Those who live the longest know the most truly how 
uncertain, how unsatisfactory, is life, and they long, 
as the Apostle did, for the sentence which is to set 
them free. 

My brethren, these are the thoughts of the 
saints concerning the happiness of death—these 
are some of the reasons which have made them 
long for it. In thinking of this matter ourselves we 
are at a great disadvantage, because we can only 
partially realize one side of the great question. I 
mean this—the saints of God have not desired death 
in order to be free from the troubles of the body, the 
danger of sin, the miseries of human life. This is 
all the negative part of death—it is what death puts 
an end to. Yet death is not an end so much as a 
beginning, for this reason—that all which is good and 
noble and truly great and sweet and happy in this 
life, does not come to an end with death, but begins 
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then again under new conditions of intensity and 
purity. Our Lord spoke of going to the Father, 
St. Paul speaks of “ being with Christ, which is far 
better.” Our nature does not come to an end in 
death, we are to be the same hereafter as now, soul 
and body, mind, heart, affections, faculties; death 
takes away the old shams, on which these parts of 
our compound nature have sought to feed them¬ 
selves, and puts in their place divine and eternal 
realities. It opens the doors to the new life, in 
which a glorified body will take the place of this 
mortal body, in which the indefectible service of 
God will take the place of the employments of 
earth, in which Heaven will become our home, in 
which our Lady, the saints, the angels will become 
our companions, and all the enjoyments of the 
Kingdom of Christ' take the place of the poor 
delights of this wicked world. These are matters 
of faith, not of sight, but they are true, real, and 
substantial, and above all, my brethren, they are 
eternal. It is the thought of these realities that has 
made this life seem an exile to the saints, an exile 
which can be borne in obedience and hope, but 
which cannot be loved, an exile, the end of which, 
when it comes by the goodness of God, must be 
welcomed with joy and thanksgiving and rapture 
and ecstasy. 



SERMON XXL 


OUR LORD AND DEATH . 1 

Ecce ascendimus Jerosolymam, et consummabuntur omnia qua scripta 
sunt per prophetas de Filio hominis. Tradetur enim gentibus, et illudetur, 
et conspuetar; et postquam flagellaverint, Occident eum, et tertia die 
resurget. 

Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things shall be accom¬ 
plished which were written by the Prophets concerning the Son of 
Man, For He shall be delivered to the Gentiles, and shall be 
mocked and scourged and spit upon, and when they have scourged 
Him they will put Him to death, and the third day He shall rise 
again. 

(Words taken from the 31st, 32nd, and 33rd verses of the 18th chapter of St. Luke’s 

Gospel.) 


I. 

The Church has set before us these solemn words 
of our Blessed Lord as part of the Gospel of the 
day, because on the eve of her great penitential 
season of Lent she seems to desire to direct our 
thoughts to the Passion, for the celebration of 
which Lent is our preparation. And they come in 
most happily for us, at the end of these considera¬ 
tions on Christian death, because, without the 
Passion of our Lord, we should have but little right 
to console ourselves, as we have been trying to 
console ourselves, by those thoughts which make 
1 Preached on Quinquagesima Sunday. 
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the prospect of death happy, bright, and full of joy. 
We have seen that death has about it the three-fold 
character of greatness, of sacredness, and of happi¬ 
ness. But if it has these features and characters, 
it owes them, as far as we are concerned, to Him 
Who died for us. If our life can be happy and 
holy and full of hope, we owe it to His Life; if our 
death can be happy and holy and full of hope, we 
owe it to His Death. And so now, before we take 
leave of this great subject, we are to place our¬ 
selves at the foot of the Cross, of which our Lord 
speaks in these words to His Apostles, we stand 
on that holy mountain beside Mary His Mother, 
St. John, and the blessed Mary Magdalene, and 
we look up to Him Who has just commended His 
Soul with a loud cry into the hands of His Father, 
and we ask, “ What is it that Thou has done for us, 
dear Lord ? Greater love, Thou didst say, no man 
hath than this, that a man lay down his, life for his 
friends ! Thou hast drunk the chalice to the dregs, 
and now Thou art passed to the Father—what is it, 
O Lord, that Thou hast done for us by dying? ” 

To give a full answer to this question would take 
us far beyond the immediate subject of our thoughts 
this afternoon. For we are not speaking now of 
the Atonement, the reconciliation between God and 
man, the satisfaction to God’s justice, the eternal 
redemption of which St. Paul speaks. We are 
speaking of what our Lord has done to death itself, 
what the effect of His Death is upon ours, and 
although we cannot, in such a consideration, set 
aside the truth of the redemption of the world 
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which was wrought by His Death, still this is not 
so much our direct subject, as a truth which is 
so large and far reaching that it is mixed with 
and underlies all subjects which can interest a 
Christian. I shall take a few thoughts, out of the 
many suggested by the various truths connected 
with the Death of our Lord, which have some 
immediate bearing on ourselves. For instance, 
when St. Paul says, “ He died for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification ,” 1 he speaks of an aspect 
of the Death of our Lord which properly belongs 
to His Death alone. On the other hand, when 
St. Peter says, “ Christ suffered for you, leaving you 
an example that you should follow His steps ,” 2 and 
goes on to speak of the meekness and humility of 
our Lord in His Passion, he speaks of something 
which we not only can imitate, but which we are 
bound to imitate, whether in life or death. Again, 
when St. Paul says of our Lord, that “ He hath 
destroyed death and brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel ,” 3 he speaks of a part of 
the effects of our Lord’s Death which may be con¬ 
sidered by itself—the destruction of death. Again, 
he says in another place that He was “ made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, and 
then crowned with glory and honour, that through 
the grace of God He might taste death for all.” 
And then after speaking of the fitness of the Passion 
as the way of making perfect the Author of the 
salvation of those whom God was leading to glory, 
he adds other things which tell us still more about 
1 Romans iv. 25. 2 1 St. Peter ii. 21. 3 2 Timothy i. 10. 
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the effects of our Lord’s Death. “ Because the 
children,” that is, those whom our Lord does not 
disdain to call brethren in one place of Scripture, 
and children in another, “ are partakers of flesh and 
blood,” of this poor frail human nature of ours, 
“ He also Himself in like manner hath been 
partaker of the same, that through death He 
might destroy him who had the empire of death, 
that is to say, the devil, and might deliver those 
who, through the fear of death, were all their life¬ 
time subject to servitude .” 1 And again, not to 
multiply too much these passages of the Apostle, 
we find St. Paul also telling us that though our 
Lord has in one sense already destroyed death, yet 
death still remains to have its destruction accom¬ 
plished, as “ the enemy death will be destroyed last 
of all .” 2 

11. 

Here then are a number of statements by the 
Apostles of our Lord concerning the effects of His 
Death, and we must select some of them to answer 
the question, what our Lord has done as to death 
by dying. Now, in the first place, I will remind you 
of what we mean when we say that our Lord died 
for us. We use that expression of others besides our 
Lord, as when St. Paul says that “ perhaps for a 
just man, one would be ready to die .” 3 We say the 
martyrs died for their faith, or that so-and-so died 
for some good cause. No language that we may use 
of this kind with regard to men can at all mean 
the same thing as that w'hich we mean when we say 
1 Hebrews ii. 9—15. 2 1 Cor. xv. 26. 3 Romans v. 7. 
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that Christ tasted death for all. First of all, men 
are now mortal by a law of nature, and therefore 
when a martyr lays down his life for the Church, or 
for a Christian flock, or in defence of the truth, he 
does indeed a great and heroic thing; but, in truth, 
he lays down a life which has of itself to come to an 
end, he lays down, as far as he may, a few years 
perhaps of life. The other day we kept the feast 
of St. Simeon, the son of Cleophas, who was Bishop 
of Jerusalem after St. James, and it is said in the 
Office for that Martyr that all marvelled to see an 
old man of one hundred and twenty years so bravely 
bearing the torments which were inflicted on him. 
In a case like that, martyrdom was the sacrifice of 
a life already doomed. But our Lord was Life 
Himself, and the Source of life, His Human Nature 
had in it no inherent need of decay, He lay under no 
law of death for the sin of Adam, except that He 
made His Father’s will the law of His life, and He 
laid down for us on the Cross a life over which 
death had no other claim save what He gave it. 
Again, when we say that a man dies for a cause, 
for the faith, and the like, we mean that he dies 
nobly to bear witness to its truth or its goodness. 
But no man by dying for others has the power of 
redeeming them, of obtaining for them the remission 
of sins, reconciliation and pardon from God, no man 
by his death can cancel guilt or open the gates of 
Heaven, or reverse the law of eternal death. This 
is what our Lord did by dying, and this makes His 
Death unique and unapproachable in its glory and 
its .efficacy. And again, it may be said of the 
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glorious deaths of the martyrs, certainly they benefit 
the Church, they are the seed of the Church, they 
are the appointed means, one might almost say, of 
the propagation of the Church, but they have all 
their efficacy from the Death of our Lord which has 
gone before. Again, if they benefit others, those 
who gain the most by them are the martyrs them¬ 
selves. No one has gained so much by the triumph 
of St. Stephen, St. Laurence, St. Alban, St. Thomas, 
and our own army of Catholic martyrs, as them¬ 
selves. But our Lord could gain nothing. What had 
He to gain ? He gave Himself altogether for us, for 
us He lived, for us He died. From the first moment 
of the Incarnation His life was ours. It was 
drawing down blessings on us every single instant 
that it lasted, up to the Death on the Cross. When 
He took it again, it was for us, and the life which 
He now lives as Man at the right hand of the 
Father, that life is for us and benefits us, as His 
Death was for us. 

Now let us see a little more particularly how our 
Lord, as we may say, dealt with death. Our Lord 
came, as St. Paul says in a chapter which I have 
already quoted, to be the Author of our salvation. 
He found man fallen under the sentence of death, on 
account of original sin; under the bondage of sin also, 
on account of the misery and weakness by which 
original sin had infected his nature, disordering its 
condition, setting the lower parts of it in revolt 
against the higher, and because the world had 
become more and more, in a certain sense, the 
kingdom of darkness, on account of the prevalence 
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of sin, the ignorance of God, the superstitions, 
immoralities, and cruelties which not only reigned in 
it, but had almost the authority of law, custom, 
tradition, and religion on their side. And in con¬ 
sequence men were under the tyranny of Satan, and 
they looked forward to death with fear and misery, 
because all their degradation did not suffice to stifle 
the voice of conscience and the law of nature within 
them; they felt themselves guilty, on the way to 
Judgment, with a weight around them for which they 
were responsible, and yet of which they had no means 
of ridding themselves. This is a part at least of the 
meaning of St. Paul in those strong words which I 
have quoted to you, “ That on account of the fear of 
death men were all their lives in bondage.” And 
the meaning of those other words of his which occur 
in the same place, that Satan had the empire or 
kingdom of death, before our Lord died, seems to be, 
not that Satan had any lawful right or dominion 
over men, or over death, but that it had come into 
the world, as an execution of the sentence of God’s 
justice, in consequence of Satan, for he was the 
instigator of the sin of Adam, of which death was 
the penalty, so that every time a child of Adam 
died, it was in that sense his triumph. Moreover, as 
the Fall introduced disorder into man’s condition, 
and set his concupiscences in revolt, this disorder, 
though it was not absolutely sin in itself, but the 
occasion of multitudes of sins, tended to hand men 
over more and more to him, and thus the death 
which had been originally the penalty of the fall of 
Adam alone, became in another sense the triumph of 
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Satan, because it sealed in so many cases a life 
of guilt, and opened the door to everlasting punish¬ 
ment. 

Now, as I have said, all these enemies have 
been destroyed by our Lord, and especially in His 
Death. We know well that Satan and sin and death 
exist now, as they existed before the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of our Lord. Satan is an intellectual, 
spiritual creature of God, and God has not in the 
government of His creation absolutely destroyed 
anything that He has made. Sin is the perversion 
of the created will, choosing itself rather than God, 
and, as long as the created will remains in a state 
of trial and probation, it must have the miserable 
liberty or capacity of imperfection which we call 
sin. Satan remains, and sin remains, and death 
remains,—how has our Lord destroyed them ? 
When St. Paul uses this language, he uses always 
the same word which signifies destruction in the 
sense of bringing to naught, depriving of all power. 
This our Lord has done to Satan, by conquering him 
in His own Person, by taking away his power over 
souls, by destroying his works in the world, by 
depriving him of the immense power of delusion and 
tyranny which he had usurped. He allows him still 
to molest and tempt and deceive, but on the other 
hand, by His example and precept, and His abundant 
grace wherewith He has elevated and strengthened 
man, He has made him, if he chooses, more than 
a match for Satan; and the proof of this is in the 
thousands of millions of souls who have triumphed 
over him since the Gospel was preached. As for 
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sin, that has been cancelled as to its guilt and as to 
its pain by Jesus Christ, and though the disorder of 
concupiscence remains, that also has been made 
tolerable, and the occasion of immense merit, by 
means of the copious grace through which the 
human will is now reinforced to resist it. 

And what has He done for death ? He has done 
just what St. Paul says, He has brought it to naught, 
and has deprived it, as he elsewhere says, of its sting. 
I dwell upon this more than on the other two de¬ 
structions of which I speak, because it is our peculiar 
subject to-day. Our Lord, as I have stated, owed 
death nothing. He was the Author of life, life itself, 
and the Sacred Human Nature did not lie under 
the sentence which had been passed on Adam. He 
chose to die, and since by dying for sin He conquered 
Hell and sin as to their power over others, so by 
dying also He conquered death, made it His own, 
took possession of it, spread His dominion over it. 
It was said to Josue, the type of our Lord, when 
he led the chosen people into the promised land, 
“ Every place that the sole of your feet shall tread 
upon, I will deliver to you.” Those words belong, 
by right, to our Lord. Wherever He is. He is God, 
Lord, and King. If He comes to earth He is Lord 
of earth, if He takes human nature He is the Head 
and King of humanity, if He touches human life He 
is Lord of human life, if He goes down into the 
place of the departed He is Lord and King there. 
If He lays down His life and dies, He becomes 
Master and Lord of death. “ For this He died and 
rose again,” says St. Paul, “ that He might be Lord 
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both of the dead and of the living.” He broke and 
took away the power of Satan and of sin, and if He 
left death to exist until the time comes when the 
end of the present state of things closes the history 
of the world, still He has taken away from it all 
that is fearful and hurtful to man. It is as if a 
great sovereign had gone away from part of his 
dominion, which had been usurped by his enemies, 
and then had come back and reconquered what 
was his own by right, and after chasing away the 
usurpers and restoring his own throne, had found 
some tax, law, or rule, or custom which they had 
set up in their tyranny, and had allowed the same 
thing to continue in force, with all its harmful and 
cruel elements extracted, for a time, for the purposes 
of his own rule. Death, as I have already said, 
did not alter the law of human existence in so far 
as it is simply a termination of our state of proba¬ 
tion, that state of probation which would have come 
to an end with Adam, if he had never fallen, only it 
would have come to an end without that desolation 
and corruption which we call death. As our Lord 
has not restored our nature in its original integrity 
and justice, in which there was no interior conflict 
between concupiscence and reason, as He has left the 
internal penalties of the Fall in us, only taking away 
its consequences which exclude us from Heaven, 
and adding immense forces of grace in our regenera¬ 
tion to enable us to cope with our foes interior and 
exterior, so He has not given back again, instead of 
death as it is now, that happy tranquil passage into 
the next world, without corruption and dissolution, 
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which Adam would have had if he had never sinned. 
He has removed neither the precursors of death, 
nor the causes of death, nor death itself. But He 
has taken away all the disgrace, all the danger, all 
the fearfulness. He has made it, as we have 
seen in our former considerations, sacred, happy, 
meritorious. 

in. 

And now, my brethren, we see how in leaving us 
death as our passage into the next world, our Lord 
has done only what it was natural for Him to do, 
unless He had altered at once, by virtue of His 
sovereign power, all the conditions of our present 
existence. A life like ours, in which the disorder of 
our nature remains, though we have immense graces 
given us by means of which to cope with that 
disorder—a life which, in consequence of the Fall, 
is still a scene of trial, conflict, suffering, physical 
and moral, wherein all the penalties which have 
come into the world by sin still survive, although we 
are healed and strengthened and enlightened and 
filled with hope, so that they are to us occasions of 
virtue instead of suggestions of despair—a life which 
is still a passage through the valley of darkness, 
though we have the rod and the staff of our Lord 
to comfort us, such a life as this naturally ends in 
decay and death. Indeed it is a history of decay 
and of death from its first moment to its last. Our 
Lord has done with death as He has with all other 
things which are ordinarily called miseries—He has 
touched them all, gilded them all, taken the sting 
out ‘ of them all, transformed them all, made them 
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radiant with grace and merit, given them back to 
us as the flowers and gems out of which we are to 
weave for ourselves immortal crowns by His grace. 
Poverty! He touched it, and it became the matter 
of a beatitude. Mourning! He was a mourner all 
His days, and He made mourning also happy and 
blessed. Labour! He was a labourer Himself, He 
was destitute Himself, He had nowhere to lay His 
Head—and all these miseries, as people of the 
world term them, became beautiful, honourable, 
noble, glorious. If He had taken the best things of 
the world for Himself, His Gospel would not have 
been the Gospel of His poor, God would not have 
anointed Him, as He said in the synagogue of 
Galilee, “To heal the broken of heart, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty those that are bruised.” It is ever 
His way, not so much to remove physical evils 
and all sufferings short of sin, as to turn them all 
into good, poverty into spiritual wealth, hunger and 
thirst into fulness, slavery and labour into the 
freedom of the children of God, mourning into joy. 
So only would He heal the world without altering 
its fundamental conditions, so only would He tame 
the concupiscences, and bring in the reign of charity, 
and make the Church what she is, and heal the 
nations by the leaves of the Tree of Life. And so 
He has done in regard of death. He has taken away 
its sting. He has destroyed sin, He has brought life 
and immortality to light; and so, by teaching men 
and enabling men to live holy lives, and putting 
this hope and expectation of immortality into their 
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hearts instead of the despairing anticipation of 
endless misery, He has made death in itself no 
longer terrible. It is a violence to nature, and so 
nature shrinks from it, as He allowed His own 
human will to shrink from it. But He has over¬ 
whelmed nature with grace, and it is now only one 
of the physical evils of our condition, the end of all, 
the door of a better life. The world beyond the 
grave is not a blank to us, still less is it a prison, a 
place of darkness, a solitude, a punishment, an exile. 
It is peopled with all that is bright and glorious in 
humanity, our friends are there, the saints are there; 
to have known but one of them for a day or two 
would have been enough to brighten a lifetime; 
they are all our brethren and our sisters, and the 
angel hosts also, all watching us, praying for us, 
helping us, longing for us. We are one with them 
already, they are one with us. “ We are come already 
to Mount Sion, and the City of the living God, the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, and to the company of many 
thousands of angels, and to the Church of the first¬ 
born who are written in Heaven, and to the spirits 
of the just made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator 
of the New Covenant, and to the sprinkling of blood, 
which speaketh better than that of Abel .” 1 The 
blood is the Blood of Christ with which we are 
sprinkled, and by virtue of it, and in union with His 
Death, our death is meant by God, not to be the 
simple payment of a debt due by a law of nature, 
but an act of virtue, an act of faith, hope, and 
charity, the crown of a holy life, a sacrifice and 
* Hebrews xii. 22—24. 
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act of religion of immense worth in His sight. 
Could we have the choice now between dying and 
being translated, in all Christian prudence, in con¬ 
sideration of the glory we may give to God, the 
likeness we may bear to our Lord, the merits we 
may gain for Heaven, we ought to make our choice 
for death, to have, as St. Paul says, “ the sentence 
of death in ourselves.” As it is better and nobler, 
and happier, in a Christian sense, to die for the 
faith, to die for charity’s sake, rather than simply to 
die, so it is far better for us, being what we are, 
and with the prospect of Heaven before us, to die 
rather than not to die at all, and thus it is that 
this enemy is kept by our Lord, as it were, to be 
executed last. Death has become the servant of 
God and of His children, the gloom has been taken 
away, the fearfulness destroyed, the penal character 
changed into an occasion of merit. He will remain 
in the Kingdom of God as long as there is need of 
him. When the end shall have come, and the 
succession of generations closed, and the time of 
conflict over, and the Kingdom of eternal life set up, 
and the books of judgment closed for ever, and 
Satan chained, then death shall be swallowed up in 
victory. “ Behold the tabernacle of God with men, 
and He will dwell with them, and they shall be His 
people, and God Himself with them shall be their 
God, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and death shall be no more, nor mourning, 
nor sorrow shall be any more, for the former things 
are passed away .” 1 


1 Apoc. xxi. 3, 4. 
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IV. 

But there is yet one more thing which must be 
added, before we part from this question of what 
our Lord has done for death. It is not only that 
if He has left us under the law of death, He has 
taken away from it all that is painful and hurtful, 
and turned it into an occasion of infinite blessing, 
but still more than this, He has taught us how to 
die. If there were no other value to us at all in 
His Blessed Passion, there would be in this alone 
enough to make it our greatest treasure. Well may 
we spend our Lent in the study of His Passion, 
and I say that among the thousand teachings and 
instructions that it contains concerning God and 
man, and the world and time, and the soul and sin, 
and grace and virtue, there is not a step in the 
Passion of Jesus Christ, from the beginning to the 
end, which is not a special lesson to the Christian 
how to die, how we are to look forward to death, 
how to prepare for it, what we are to do when it 
is yet in the distance, what when it draws nigh, 
how we are to fit ourselves to meet our God, how 
to take leave of the world, of our friends or of those 
who are not our friends, of worldly goods and duties 
and relations, and all around us, how we are to 
bear the pains which precede it, how we are to pray 
and fortify ourselves by the sacraments and the 
other aids of the Church, what acts of faith and 
hope and forgiveness, and humility and contrition 
and conformity and resignation, we are to exercise. 
I say all these are written for us in the book of the 
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Passion, from the moment at which our Lord, 
remembering that He was now to pass out of the 
world to His Father, took the towel and the basin, 
and girded Himself and washed the feet of His 
disciples, to that last strong cry, “ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Soul.” The crucifix is the 
treasure of the Christian life, because there we read 
all that we have to do to live well, but above all 
things it is our treasure, because there w r e read 
how we are to die. There are many Christians 
who turn away from it in the heyday of life and of 
enjoyment, almost as if they thought it a reproach 
which our Lord addressed to them, to remind them 
of what they had cost Him. Yes, the crucifix is a 
reproach to the sinner and to the thoughtless, who 
either are ready to trample on the sufferings which 
it records, or care little for them so long as they 
can have the benefits purchased by them. But no 
one who thinks seriously of death can love anything 
better than the memorial of his Saviour’s love, 
which will not only teach him all that he requires 
to know, but will also bring him, as he studies it, 
the strength to act up to its teaching. 

So then, my brethren in our Lord, with this 
new glory which He has shed upon death by His 
own last hours in Jerusalem and on Calvary, may 
we not say in very truth, that He has turned death 
into life, or at least He has made death the light 
and the beacon of life ? Yes, indeed He has made 
it a beacon, but no light that human skill ever 
kindled and maintained, for the aid and salvation 
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of the storm-tost or perishing mariner, can be 
compared to this which death now sheds on the 
raging waters through which we have to make our 
way to the haven, “where,” as the Psalmist says, 
“we fain would be.” Yes indeed there is a bright¬ 
ness here, a range of light, which turns night into 
day. Death illumines the angry waters for us, and 
shows us where the dangers are with which we are 
threatened, dangers greater by far than the breakers, 
or the shoals, or the sunken rocks which lie in wait 
for the frail bark that has so difficult a course to 
steer. Death shows us more, for it marks out our 
way in a broad path of light before us. It shows 
us unerringly the point for which we are to make, 
the mouth of the harbour within which all is peace 
and security. Nay, still more it does, for it reveals 
to us what no earthly light can show, it shows us 
the blessed home that awaits us when our course 
is over, the streets, the palaces, and the gardens, 
the groves of the heavenly city of our God, and the 
fair land around, and those blessed companions 
who have gone thither before us, holding out their 
hands to us in welcome, while at the same time 
they are pouring out their hearts in the tenderest 
supplication for us, that we also may have the 
grace to reach without shipwreck that blessed shore, 
where we shall abide for ever and for ever with 
them, and with our God. 



